THE WONDER OF THE WATERFALL

World-famed Scenes of the Thundering Waters

Perhaps it is not surprising that many famous sights disappoint us when we
first see them. We have heard so much and read so often about them that
we form great ideas in our mind, and when in later years we have the good
fortune to stand before them we somehow feel that they do not come up to
our mental pictures. But this is not so with Niagara. No description, no
picture, can exaggerate the majestic beauty, the fascination of the famous
falls. The pictures shown here of these and other falls both in North and
South America, as well as in Europe, compel interest and admiration, and
show that waterfalls must be classed among the most pleasing features of
Nature. This chapter on waterfalls in many lands explains how they come
into existence and why the great falls tend to move nearer and nearer to the
source, many times a lake, from which their waters flow.

MOVING water, in its various forms,
plays an important part in con-
nection with the changes, large and
small, which the earth's surface is always
undergoing. The slow-moving glacier,
working by means of the gravel and
bowlders which it rolls along, carves out
and smooths down the ground over which
it travels, while rain washes away the
hills, and the sea is ceaselessly at work
along the coastline. But more important
by far is the action of water in the shape
of torrent, stream or river.

If all rocks were equally hard there
would be nothing to prevent a watercourse
from making for itself a valley of uni-
form width with sides of equal steepness
and with a valley bottom of the same slope
from the source to the sea. As, however,
there are layers or "strata" of varying
hardness, this gnawing-out process or
4'erosion" goes on more rapidly in some
places than in others, with the result
that during its course a river may slide
smoothly over hard rock, may be con-
fined within a gorge where the stone is
soft enough to be eaten away quickly or
may wind in a wide valley where the soil
is earthy and level.

In dealing with waterfalls we are spe-
cially concerned with those conditions
which prevent a river from making for it-
self a valley bottom with a uniform slope.
These conditions may be best illustrated
by a description of the world's two most
famous waterfalls, Niagara Falls and the
Victoria Falls of the Zambezi.

Under the name "Ongiara," Niagara
Falls appear on Sanson's map of Canada,
published in Paris in 1657; but the first
white man to see them was Fathet
Hennepin, a member of La Salle's expe-
dition for the exploration of the Missis-
sippi (1678). He describes them as "a
vast and prodigious cadence of water,
which falls down after a surprising and
astonishing manner, insomuch that the
Universe does not afford its parallel. The
waters which fall from this horrible preci-
pice do foam and boil after the most
hideous manner imaginable, making an
outrageous noise, more terrible than that
of thunder."

This "outrageous noise, more terrible
than that of thunder," gave the falls their
name, for Niagara is an Indian word
which means "thunder of waters." The
Niagara River runs from Lake Erie into
Lake Ontario, a distance of nearly 33
miles. The difference in level between
the two lakes is a little over 300 feet, of
which more than half occurs at the falls.
Probably not less than 25,000 years ago,
possibly more, the river ran from Lake
Erie right across the plateau to the edge
of a steep drop about five miles from
Lake Ontario, and Niagara Falls were
thus within a few miles of Lake Ontario.
Since then they have receded upstream
a distance of over seven miles to their
present position.

This receding or "cutting back," which
may be taken to average about five feet a
year, is a result; of the formation of the
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